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ABSTRACT 



This paper explores issues surrounding the interplay of 



college preparation, financial assistance, cultural norms, and transition to 
college for Appalachian first-generation college students from low-income 
rural families. The Robinson Scholars Program aims to significantly improve 
the college-going rate in 29 counties in eastern Kentucky. The program uses a 
highly competitive application process to identify scholarship recipients in 
the eighth grade, awards scholarships covering the full costs of 8-10 
semesters in the University of Kentucky and associated community colleges, 
addresses the needs of student participants while they complete high school, 
and assists in the transition to college life. Surveys, focus groups, and 
interviews were conducted with approximately 50 Robinson scholars in a 
"rising junior" summer academic program and with 5 college freshmen receiving 
Robinson scholarships. Questions covered expectations and realities in making 
the transition to college, including issues related to homesickness and ties 
to family and community, new friendships and dealing with diversity, freedom 
and responsibility, and academic transitions. Implications for transition 
programs are discussed with regard to building bridges between the university 
and rural communities, providing social support to college students, dealing 
with students' unrealistic beliefs that they were well prepared for college, 
and promoting faculty- student connections. Broader program impacts on the 
region are also discussed. (Contains 33 references.) (SV) 
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“Can we send some of the money back home” 



Introduction 



Money or preparation??? 

How do we increase college participation and retention among traditionally 
underserved populations, such as students from low-income backgrounds, people of 
color, first-generation and non-traditional students? As a recent Colloquy in the Chronicle 
of Higher Education 1 indicates, there is a lack of consensus on the relative merits of 
programs designed to provide financial support for students from low-income families vs. 
the need to improve educational opportunities at the pre-college level to prepare more of 
these students for college success. Policy debates, grounded in a focus on limited 
finances, tend toward an “either/or” approach. Students need money for college or we 
need to improve pre-college preparation. In the Chronicle debate, many respondents 
instead argued that both approaches are necessary if we are to significantly improve the 
college-participation rate for low-income, traditionally underrepresented students. 

This paper, situated in the context of an early intervention and scholarship 
program for rural, Appalachian first-generation 2 college students from generally low- 
income families, explores issues surrounding the interplay of pre-college preparation, 
financial assistance, cultural norms, and transition to college for one group. In elucidating 
issues that face students, and institutions of higher education, in this program, we hope to 
raise issues and provide insights for others engaged in efforts to increase access to college 
and build human and social capital in low-income communities. In exploring the tensions 
and gaps inherent in one program, we also challenge “either/or” approaches and 
essentializing perspectives on what support mechanisms traditionally underrepresented 
students may find useful in making the transition to successful college students. 

Low-income, first-generation college students 

In an era when only 47% of low-income high school graduates immediately enroll 
in college or trade school while 82% of high-income graduates do so (NCES, 1999), . 
decreasing the educational divide and increasing access to postsecondary education for 
underrepresented students is an issue of social justice as well as talent development. 
Among high-achieving students the gap is even larger. According to the 1998 National 
Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS 1998) high-achieving students from low-income 
families are five times less likely to attend college than high-achieving students from 
high-income families. Certainly, research has concluded that financial aid has a positive 
influence on student enrollment decisions (St. John & Noell, 1989 citing, Jackson, 1988; 
Leslie & Brinkman, 1988; St. John, 1991 ; St. John & Noell, 1989). Yet, many other 
factors have a powerful impact on college participation for first-generation college 



1 The discussion began on January 29, 2002 in response to a January 25, 2002 article. Responses are 
archived at http://chronicle.com/colloquy/2002/income/income.htm. 

2 In the 1992 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, a first-generation college student was defined as 
“(A) an individual both of whose parents did not complete a baccalaureate degree; or (B) in the case of any 
individual who regularly resided with and received support from only one parent, an individual whose only 
such parent did not complete a baccalaureate degree (Adelman, 1993).” 
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